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America has by far the best news coverage in the world. Our press and radio, however, must concentrate on high-speed dispatches, often omitting the great spiritual factors which motivate the 
news. And unfortunately much reporting is under the pressures of narrow provincialism and our traditional prejudices. Thus political fanaticism and self-defeating military extremism frequently 


threaten to displace sound democratic practice and a rational defense system. Between The Lines seeks to provide greater insight by presenting selected reports, research analyses, and forecasts 
drawn from the most authoritative sources. This effort is dedicated to the belief that only through the Judaic-Christian concepts of truth can we avoid the violent changes inherent in war and 


in communism and thus move forward out of the tribalism of man towards the brotherhood of the Kingdom of God. Anything less will be dangerously inadequate in the nuclear age. 











department of your alma mater? 


ORTHY OF GROWTH: Many distinguished names are to be 
found among Between The Lines readers — people who have 
access to abundant sources of information. 

Dr. Frank Laubach, famed for his worldwide literacy movement, 
writes “I quote your remarkable Newsletter more often than any other 
source. You often have information I find nowhere else, and, even more 
often, you state facts and implications better than I find them elsewhere.” 

Scores of noted educators, university professors and clergymen 
have written their appreciation. “Your condensed, prophetic reporting 
keeps accurate timely material always at my elbow,” writes a noted 
author-lecturer. A radio commentator said, “Some of it is too stout for 
our mass audience, but I'm always grateful for the sense of direction 
Between The Lines gives to me. It’s great background material.” 

For these reasons we feel that Between The Lines is worthy of its steady growth — 
worthy of the support of its readers in getting new subscribers. And the only way we have 


of reaching a larger audience is through our readers. Send for free sample copies to distrib- 
ute to interested friends. Why not subscribe for your minister, for the library and sociology 








Nat’! Council Challenges 


The recent attacks on the Nation- 
al Council of Churches have been 
answered by that body with a thick 
booklet of facts and “ammunition” 
titled The Churches and the Air 
Force Manual Issue. It is being dis- 
tributed to 5,000 religious, labor, 
business and Negro leaders. The 
Council represents 33 major denom- 
inations and 38 million members. 

This publication names those it 
accuses of being responsible for 
“hate-creating slanders” and alerts 
its members to the danger of “a re- 
surgence of McCarthyism in our 
country.” The Council’s — official 
stand is stated by Dr. Roy G. Ross, 
general secretary of the Council, in 
a foreword in the booklet. He reiter- 
ates that Christianity as practiced in 
the churches is the world’s greatest 
foe of communism; that the Council 
from its inception in 1950 had never 
had a Communist party member or 
sympathizer among its Officers, staff 
or executives. “I defy anyone to of- 


fer proof to the contrary . We 
know there are statements in the 
files of the Committee on Un- 


American Activities made by irre- 
sponsible and malicious individuals 
which seek by innuendo to discredit 
persons in the leadership of our 
member churches and in the staff of 
the Council . . . We know also, 


however, that the implied charges of 
Communist affiliation or Communist 
sympathy are totally false.” The 
booklet then documents its state- 

(continucd first col., FOURTH page) 





“What Can I Do?”’ 


Social scientists have long real- 
ized that unemployment and idle- 
ness, often accompanied by pover- 
ty, are the main contributors to 
juvenile delinquency. Husky youths, 
14 to 20, who are not adjusted to 
the mental discipline required of 
schoolwork, who have found no 
place in our industrial society for 
their energies, loaf on the streets, 
find excitement and profit in petty 
crime. 

The Christ Episcopal Parish and 
the Zion Baptist Church of Philadel- 
phia decided to do something about 
it. Their pastors, through the mem- 
bers of their congregation who were 
interested, organized a non-profit 
program set up to secure employ- 
ment, both full-time and part-time, 
for young people. Some 600 young 
people applied for jobs within a few 
days; 50 youngsters were promptly 
employed. This number, at least, 
are no longer standing on the cor- 
ner trying to find entertainment on 
the hard, unfriendly asphalt of city 
streets. 

Both churches have opened em- 
ployment offices and church mem- 
bers are combing the city for jobs 
for the applicants. “The response of 
the youngsters has been amazing 
and has left us with a feeling of de- 
spair,” commented one pastor. 

A city Official said, “This experi- 
ment reveals that industry must 
wake up to its responsibility to pro- 
vide part-time work.” 





X-Ray and Forecast 
THE CURTAIN IS LIFTING 


NNOUNCEMENTS about new travel privileges in Russia and Com- 

munist East Germany offer proof of the great changes taking place 
behind the Iron Curtain, although political and disarmament deadlocks 
continue. For the first time, American motorists will be permitted to go it 
alone in their own cars in the Soviet Union this summer, without official 
guides or interpreters as has been required heretofore. New motor routes 
are being opened, many restrictions are being relaxed. In the past. travelers 
could enter Russia with their own cars only if an official guide joined the 
party at the border and stayed with them. A chief function of the guide 
was to see to it that no traveler got beyond the severely restricted areas. 
New road maps showing where gas, oil and repair services will be available 
are being issued: new railroad and bus schedules are being made available 
to travelers for the first time. Persons desiring to visit relatives in towns 
and villages off the normal travel routes will also be permitted to do so, 
although advance permits are required. Formerly these contacts could only 
be made in some metropolitan center by special arrangements. 


EAST GERMANY OPENS ITS DOORS for the first time to 
Western tourists. While Russia, Poland and Czechoslovakia have been 
generally open to American tourists, few have had luck in entering Com- 
munist Germany, except for quick forays into East Berlin. But now the 
East German Red Government has organized a special foreign travel 
bureau and has startled the world by announcing its hopes to entertain 
50,000 or more foreign visitors this year. The agency promises Westerners 
“gracious hospitality as only the lands of the socialist peoples governments 
can provide.” Various tours of different lengths and levels of expense are 
being offered. The East German move is described as partly political since 
an East German visa stamped on a U. S. passport is tantamount to our 
Government’s recognition of the East German Government, which dip- 
lomatically we have refused to do. 


WHAT DO THESE RELAXATION POLICIES MEAN? They 
emphasize the Communists’ determination to force the West to recognize 
the new era of the established Marxist state, to recognize co-existence with 
these states as the only alternative to co-annihilation. The peoples of Rus- 
sia and the satellites, having suffered so terribly from war, simply will not 
tolerate thoughts of an atomic conflict, and will accept no concept of Com- 
munist expansion except on peaceful terms. They will build, plant and 
struggle for Marxist supremacy on peaceful terms but will not make war. 
That they have imposed this determined belief upon their leaders is em- 
phasized by all research groups. (See N. Y. Times, Mar. 26; also the report by the Harvard social 
scientists, Profs. Alex Inkeles and R. A. Bauer, titled The Soviet Citizen, published by Harvard 
Univ. Press, ‘59.) 

SINCE STALIN’S DEATH. all this has crystalized; the slave labor 
camp population in Russia has been reduced from 14 million to about one 
million; Russian citizens have been granted many more privileges. In East 
Germany, while there have been recent uprisings of farmers against the 
enforcement of collectivization, some mighty effort is now believed to be in 
process to appease the farmers and win their cooperation. The Soviet, also 
constantly harassed by peasant resistance, is being credited with fresh and 
extensive efforts to win peaceful cooperation in agricultural communities. 
Thus experts on the Soviet are convinced that some sweeping concessions 
to the people in Russia and East Germany are in the works so that a large 
influx of foreign visitors will create good propaganda instead of bad. Since 
living conditions have been improving steadily in both Russia and East 
Germany, further concessions will no doubt make the people feel that 
Communist party rule is becoming a benevolent one. This is a visible arm 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 








X-Ray and Forecast 
of Khrushchev’s bubbling, grandfatherly posturing and is unquestionably 
aimed at stirring a swelling tide of popular support and stifling the personal 
opposition to him within the party. 


(continued) 


ALL OF THIS is of immense significance in that it testifies to the 
fact that the Communist revolution has been forced to that degree of 
moderation which permits the will of the people gradually to gain ascen- 
dency over the aims and will of the Red tyrants. There is a saying prev- 
alent among Western observers in Moscow: “The old Bolsheviks are gone 
and the people are not afraid of the party hacks.” For the people know 
that the hacks are not united, are often bitterly divided, and if machine 
guns were used to keep the people in subjection, the hacks would soon be 
using the machine guns on each other. This last observation touches the 
most important latter day development in Soviet life. 


FAILING HOPE OF DISARMAMENT? 


HE disarmament negotiations are bogged down at the time of this 

writing because of five leading factors: (1) The Soviet’s refusal to ac- 
cept the unlimited inspection principle demanded by the West. (2) The re- 
jection by the U. S. delegation of Soviet proposals that the principle of 
complete disarmament be accepted first as a basis for negotiation, with 
total inspection to come gradually as the disarmament agreements are ful- 
filled. (3) The division among the allies — the British in hushed disagree- 
ment with the U. S. delegation’s adamant position on both test ban and 
disarmament proposals and De Gaulle’s autocratic threat to veto the de- 
cisions of one and all, a threat which prevents the British from rallying the 
support of other Western allies against the uncompromising stand of the 
U. S. (4) The split behind the scenes within the U. S. political and military 
leadership over what test bans and disarmament steps are possible and 
feasible. (5) And, above all, the failure of the American people to become 
informed, to be concerned about disarmament sufficiently to put pressure 
on their representatives in Washington, who in turn can influence the Pen- 
tagon, the State Department and the White House. This failure is the 
greatest source of danger — that disarmament will fail and atomic war 
become inevitable. For, as science moves atomic weaponry ever closer to 
split-second tactics, war by accident becomes not just possible, but prob- 
able, in the minds of many experts. (Sec. of State Herter and U. S. Com- 
mander Gen. Norstad of NATO have both warned of this recently.) 





The high points that fill in this brief analysis are: The U. S. delega- 
tion in the test ban and disarmament negotiations are under the domination 
of the extremists in the Pentagon and the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
fanatical fears of Russia, held by these extremists, ignore the more hopeful 
views of nearly all Western experts on the Soviet; and these extremists’ 
trust in atomic destruction, as a means of defense, ignores the convictions 
of the majority of the world’s greatest nuclear physicists who view atomic 
warfare as suicidal and futile. Such experts on the Soviet as George Kennan, 
Harrison Salisbury, Edward Crankshaw and many others are advising that 
changes within Russia and within the Kremlin warrant a more conciliatory 
attitude towards Moscow. 


THE AMERICAN DELEGATION, under these influences, refuses 
to recognize that the Russians have made important concessions, news of 
which have, with some brave exceptions, been screened out of U. S. news 
dispatches in a manner more reminiscent of Moscow’s Pravda and Izvestia 
than American tradition of press freedom. A British proposal was made 
some months ago that all atmospheric and under-sea atomic tests be banned 
along with all major underground tests, while an international inspection 
system be inaugurated that would cover at least a reasonable portion of the 
complaints of possible violations of underground tests. (There is no problem 
in detecting sea and atmosphere tests.) This proportion was vaguely set at 
about 60 per cent, but the proposal was undergirded by firm declarations 
that the authority for international teams, to inspect the areas to be opened 
for inspection, would systematically increase as disarmament steps pro- 
ceeded and as means were perfected to further disclose smaller under- 
ground tests. The Russians at that time opposed all but “token” inspection, 
which rated practically nothing, while they demanded that all tests stop. 


THE RUSSIANS HAVE OFFERED to accept the British proposal 
as a basis of negotiations, but the U. S. delegation has withdrawn to an all 
or nothing position, flatly refusing the proffered compromise. We are pray- 
ing that Pres. Eisenhower will intervene and force the U. S. Pentagon del- 
egation to yield ground. (On British proposals, etc., see N. Y. Times, Mar. 
27; Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 3.) 

ANOTHER RAY OF HOPE is the possibility that Khrushchev is 
waiting for the Summit conferences in May — holding the line against the 
U. S. now — while he plans to negotiate a compromise with Pres. Eisen- 

(continued first col., NEXT page) 


Conuersation In Outer Space 


WAS IT BECAUSE SO MANY OF THEIR LEADERS WERE BAD ? 


No, ir WAS BECAUSE SO MANY OF THE REST WERE INDIFFERENT 
- => ~~ 








Death Penalty Rate Declines In Western World 


As the futility of violence slowly becomes more apparent to the 
maturing world mind, capital punishment becomes more repugnant. In the 
first place, human judgment is prone to error and as every lawyer and 
judge knows, the innocent are often falsely accused while the guilty escape. 
It is estimated that in the case of at least one out of 20 executions, there 
are grave doubts about the guilt of the condemned. Not infrequently, vital 
evidence pointing to innocence turns up after an execution — evidence that 
the prosecution and state officials vigorously try to suppress. Do we not 
read occasionally of men being released after serving years in prison for 


crimes they did not commit? Aside 
from the great world questions in- 
volved, is not the hanging of one 
innocent man more horrible to con- 
template than failure to apprehend 
the guilty? For the guilty never es- 
cape their inner punishment. 


The recent consideration of the 
entire question of capital punish- 
ment by the California Legislature 
focussed national thinking on the 
following facts: The trend in the 
U. S. and the Western world has 
been toward the abolishment of cap- 
ital punishment or the modification 
of its use (such as limiting it to 
treason and crimes against the mili- 
tary in time of war). 


In Britain, in 1780, there were 
350 offenses punishable by death; 
today Britain rarely executes any- 
one and then usually for murder. In 
35 foreign countries, including most 
nations of Europe and Latin Ameri- 
ca, capital punishment for civil 
crimes has been abolished; several 
others, such as France, which have 
the law permitting capital punish- 
ment still on their books, seldom in- 
voke it. In the U. S. capital punish- 
ment has been abolished in nine 
states, and bills now before many 
State Legislatures and Congress 
would end or limit the death sen- 
tence. There has been a sharp de- 
cline in the type of crimes legally 
deemed capital offenses, and the 
number of executions has been de- 
clining annually in the U. S. 

The effectiveness of capital pun- 
ishment as a crime deterrent is diffi- 
cult to measure accurately. There 
are as Many serious crimes in states 
without the death penalty as in the 
adjoining states that have it. Living 
conditions and mores of the region 


produce similar murder rates for 
states in the same geographic area. 


A research study by the British 
Royal Commission on Capital Pun- 
ishment examined hundreds of doc- 
uments and heard many witnesses 
in attempting to evaluate the effect 
of the death sentence on crime. 
The commission concluded in 1953 
that “there is no clear evidence that 
the abolition of capital punishment 
has led to an increase in the homi- 
cide rate or that its reintroduction 
has led to a fall.” 


Last year in the U. S., 49 persons 
were executed; of these, 33 were 
Negroes and 16 were whites. Most 
of the executions were in the South. 
Between 1930 and 1959, in the 
U. S., 3,666 persons were executed: 
of these, 3,179 were executed for 
murder; 426 for rape; 61 for other 
offenses. A little more than half of 
these were Negroes. Opponents of 
the death sentence often point out 
that it is now largely employed 
against Negroes and those without 
means for expensive legal defense. 


In colonial America, 10 to 18 of- 
fenses were punishable by death. 
Today there are only seven capital 
offenses, but no single state has all 
of them on its books. The death 
penalty can be invoked in various 
states for first-degree murder, kid- 
napping, rape, armed robbery, burg- 
lary, arson and train wrecking. 





Changing Your Address? 


let Us Know: The Post Office will not 
forward copies and we cannot send du- 
plicates of copies that go astray. PLEASE 
- . . before you move, send us your new 
address and, if possible, an address label 
from a back copy. If label isn’t available, 
send new and old address to Between The 
Lines, 152 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 











X-Ray and Forecast 


hower, thus becoming more than ever the happy peace-bestowing grand- 
iather of the Russian peoples. We would not be in the least critical if 
|'senhower were harboring something of the same hope, for now he must 
deal through Pentagon-AEC-State Dept. channels to affect any compromise 
of the U. S. position. At the Summit conferences he will be able to deal 
directly with the boss of the Kremlin, then if he achieves a promising com- 
promise, he can, as commander-in-chief, give the order down the line for 
Pentagon and State Dept. officials to adjust U. S. policies to fit the new 
compremise agreements. We haven't quite enough nerve to come right out 
now on a forecast of this, but we can suggest that all keep the hope prayer- 
fully in mind. 


(continued) 


WHILE ALL SUCH INFORMATION is strictly classified, it is 
widely accepted in diplomatic circles that the stalemate which suddenly 
gripped disarmament negotiations, just as East-West compromises seemed 
to bring agreement near, arose out of the launching of the U. S. satellite 
Tiros I with its powerful TV cameras. While Tiros I has sent back many 
“weather” photographs as it circles all parts of the earth, it is also known 
to carry another camera aboard with powerful telescopic lenses which can 
pick up startling details from the 450 mile high orbit. Tiros I circles several 
times a day over the Soviet Union and Red China. Of this, little or nothing 
so far has been said, but the Russians know all about it for they have made 
such experiments of their own. 


TIROS I, moreover, is but the forerunner of a much larger but 
stmilar satellite that can carry a hydrogen missile with its radar lenses and 
astro-guidance instruments. Naturally this capability of hurling a destruc- 
tive missile to an earth target with suddenness, speed and accuracy that 
bars interception injects a problem of new dimensions into the disarmament 
negotiations. But the achievements of modern military science are such 
that positive and absolutely trustworthy disarmament is no longer possible 
— until the mood and attitude of men and governments change. 


Atomic warheads of great destructiveness can now be made so 
small that they can easily be secreted beyond likelihood of detection. And 
since the heavens are beyond national sovereignty, the switch from peaceful 
exploration to sudden attack from space, plus the danger of sudden attack 
from hidden arsenals, means that we have now reached the day when there 
can be no security as long as the will to war remains in men’s hearts. 


WALL STREET AND THE SMALL INVESTOR 
(Continued from last week) 
REATER democracy has come to our capitalist system through the 
development of mutual trust funds. These funds enable the small in- 
vestor to participate in the cooperative ownership of selected diversified 
investments. But, as pointed out in our last release, it needs to be remem- 
bered that the mutual funds have developed during a long boom market, 
when, with rare exceptions, all investments have grown in value. What will 
happen when the small investor puts $5,000 of his life savings in a mutual 
fund and sees it shrink to $2,500 instead of grow to $8,000? Millions are 
now asking this question since the 10 per cent loss in values which has hit 
Wall St. since Jan. 1 - about the heaviest drop on record for a similar period. 


MUTUAL FUND DIRECTORS will say that investors must take 
this risk and be able to stay on board until the market rises again, which is 
a sound and fair answer. But people with small savings out of a lifetime are 
often in no position to sit through a long bear market. At least the small 
investor should have as much protection as possible — and it is admitted 
that mutual funds do not always give the small investor full protection, 
for these companies are stock-selling concerns as well as investment pools. 


THE LACK OF REGULATORY SUPERVISION: All mutual 
fund organizations are supposed to conform to Federal requirements that 
now regulate the investment business, regulations created to protect the 
investor from the many fraudulent schemes and dishonest practices which 
once plagued the investment world. 


The Securities and Exchange Commission is the Federal agency 
that polices the investment field. But Edward N. Gadsby, chairman of the 
SEC, calls the enforcement staff “alarmingly inadequate.” Mr. Gadsby 
states that the SEC hasn’t the manpower to enforce the law, that there are 
now 551 registered investment companies, of which SEC has only been able 
to inspect 44. Most of the new companies are mutual investment organiza- 
tions of various kinds. SEC men warn it would take 21 years to inspect all 
these firms with their present staff. Congress is being asked to provide for a 
much larger SEC corps of trained financial investigators so that each in- 
vestment company can be inspected at least every two years. just as banks 
now must have periodic inspection by examiners to protect depositors. 

(continued third col., NEXT page) 





Tomorrow’s Children 


This nation faces a staggering problem in handling its delinquent 
children, warns a new Government publication, Children In A Changing 
World. This booklet was prepared by the U. S. Dept. of Health, Education 
and Welfare as background material for the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth held recently in Washington. The material is pre- 
sented against the background of rapid population increase with old social 
and cultural problems bursting out of the growth of new families and chil- 


dren of school age. 


The booklet emphasizes that our 
resources for handling delinquents 
is already strained and will be utter- 
ly incapable of dealing with the 
larger number of children. “About a 
third of the children who come to 
the attention of the juvenile courts 
each year have been there before,” 
states the publication. Even if the 
rate of juvenile delinquency does 
not increase, the enormous increase 
in our child population will mean 
an increase in the number of delin- 
quent children. 


Juvenile delinquency increased in 
1958 for the tenth consecutive year. 
The number of juveniles arrested 
during the ten year period prior to 
1957 far outstrips, percentagewise, 
the increase in the number of chil- 
dren aged 10 to 17 during the same 
period. In listing the gaps in pro- 
grams for delinquents, the publica- 
tion stresses that one out of two 
cities of 10,000 or more have no 
special juvenile police officers at all, 
five out of ten counties have no 
juvenile probation services. Six out 
of ten probation officers have no 
social training or special preparation 
for their work. Three out of ten 
state training schools have no staff 
social workers and four out of ten 
have no staff psychologist. Lack of 
proper detention services for chil- 
dren causes 100,000 juveniles to be 
held in jail as common criminals 
each year. 


The booklet likewise sums up the 
serious manpower shortages in all 
public health and welfare fields. In 
the child welfare field, only 28 per 
cent of the public agency workers 
have completed the education con- 
sidered necessary for their profes- 
sion. Classroom and teacher short- 
ages persist with many children re- 


ceiving poor educations because 
their teachers have inadequate 
preparation. 


Pointing out that the decline in 
the demand for unskilled workers 
will continue, the publication states 
that in time persons with very little 
education will have difficulty sup- 
porting themselves. Therefore the 
public school system must make a 
great shift in emphasis, preparing all 
children for the kind of a world 
they will be living in, and providing 
each individual with special skills to 
be a breadwinner. The average 
young woman today, the report 
states, marries at 20. continues to 
work for a few years until she 
leaves the labor force to have her 
first child. Then on the average she 
will have three children before she 


is 35, with almost half of them hav- 
ing the fourth child between 33 and 
38. Many want to return to the la- 
bor force when their children are 
in school. 


Politics and Money 


A Washington newsman discov- 
ered that while Vice President Nix- 
on kept out of the New Hampshire 
primary, his financial supporters 
sent sums of money to the GOP 
N. H. State offices to strengthen the 
Nixon position. 

Some of the Nixon contributions 
are significant. The Folger family, 
investment bankers associated with 
whiskey, oil and textiles, sent $1500. 
(The Folgers contributed $11,500 to 
the Eisenhower-Nixon campaign in 
1956.) The Pew oil family (Sun 
Oil) sent $6000 to N. H. recently 
through separate gifts from indi- 
viduals of the family. The Pew fam- 
ily contributed a total of $217,000 
to the 1956 GOP campaign. 


The figures on the amounts spent 
on the Wisconsin primary are in- 
complete at this writing, but it ap- 
pears now that the Kennedy forces 
spent about three times as much as 
the Humphrey forces. 

There is much editorializing 
about labor’s political expenditures, 
with frequent charges that labor 
spends “millions of dollars” during 
each election year. The facts are 
that of over $33 million spent in 
the last Presidential elections, as re- 
ported by the U. S. Senate Election 
Sub-Committee, a total of $947,000 
was contributed by all the labor un- 
ions combined. In contrast, 12 in- 
dividual families (du Pont’s, Pews, 
Mellons, Rockefellers, Whitneys, 
etc.) contributed over $1,153,000 in 
the same election. In other words, 
twelve families spent 20 per cent 
more than the whole labor move- 
ment put together! In 1956, the du 
Pont’s contributed $248,000 to the 
GOP, the Rockefellers $162,000. 


These same families sent money 
to defeat liberal candidates in Ore- 
gon, Montana and elsewhere. It is 
predicted that more money will be 
spent in the coming Presidential 
campaign than ever before — if 
Sen. John Kennedy is nominated. 
For, with the Kennedy fortunes in- 
volved (Scotch whiskey and real es- 
tate), the GOP donors will be 
pressed for larger contributions 
than ever. Several efforts have been 
made to legislate against big money 
influence in politics, but so far with- 
out Congressional support. 





T o ‘ . 
Nat'l Council = cont.) 
ments with facts about the sources 
of the attacks against the Council. 

Church members who have not seen this 
booklet should request that their pastors write 
for copies. Address the National Council of 
Churches, Interchurch Center, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York, N. Y. 


Subscription Radio 

One answer to the poor quality of 
radio-TV is already underway. The 
Listener Subscription Radio Broad- 
casting Company, which has been 
operating three stations in the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco areas for 
several years, is now being organized 
in the New York area. The Pacifica 
Foundation, established in 1949 in 
Los Angeles, is now inviting New 
Yorkers to subscribe for the broad- 
casting service of WBAI-FM, a ra- 
dio without commercials; a radio 
for the purpose of communicating, 
not selling, and of enlarging the 
cultural experience of the listener 
and widening the capacity to meet 
the challenge of living. The Pacifica 
station makes no attempt to draw a 
vast audience and its programs are 
selected for quality and artistic cre- 
ativity. The listener is the sponsor. 
For a basic voluntary subscription 
of $12 a year he can have the kind 
of radio he wants. Those who sub- 
scribe will receive bi-weekly list- 
ings and descriptions of all broad- 
casts. For further information write 


to KPFK Los Angeles and KPFK 
Berkeley, Calif., or WBAI, 30 East 39th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Social Drinkers 


. are called a worse menace in 
traffic than the habitual drunk by the 
president of the Minneapolis Amer- 
ican Automobile Assn. He explained 
that the drunken driver is usually 
spotted and avoided or stopped, 
whereas the party drinker with just 
a few drinks has his judgment 
blurred a little and at the same time 
takes daring chances in traffic. 

And New York City’s police com- 
missioner stated recently that drink- 
ing appears to be the chief of five 
usual reasons that hit-run motorists 
flee accident scenes. Liquor, he said, 
“dulls the sense of responsibility and 
impairs the thinking apparatus, giv- 
ing impetus to the instinct to run.” 


THE BAPTISTS MEAN BUSI- 
NESS! Since the repeal of prohibi- 
tion, Oklahoma has tor many years 
had local option, which forbade the 
sale of intoxicating beverages with- 
in the state. With the repeal of the 
local prohibition law, at least half a 
dozen Baptist churches in the state 
have adopted resolutions providing 
for the suspension of members in- 
volved in the “liquor traffic.” The 
First Baptist Church of Idabel, for 
example, will henceforth suspend 
any member involved directly or in- 
directly in the manufacture, distri- 
bution or sale of intoxicating bever- 
ages. Membership would be sus- 
pended until the individual freed 
himself of such involvement. 


Roman View of Russian Churches 
A recent review in a prominent Catholic journal, the Blackfriars 


Magazine, discusses the state of religion in Russia at the present time, 
confirming many of the observations made previously by this Newsletter. 
(Since the Russian Orthodox Church has no connection with Rome, the 
Roman Catholic attitudes towards the church in Russia are usually negative.) 
“While there are comparatively few churches in Moscow with its 
five million population, the church is nonetheless flourishing and the sanc- 
tuaries crowded. During the week the Russian clergy are also busy 
The majority of attenders are women, young and old... with many chil- 


dren of all ages 
children is most significant for it 
shows that many men, even if they 
do not go to church themselves, 
nevertheless are willing that their 
children should receive religious in- 
struction. For both men and women 
the average of attendance is highest 
in the 18-30 age group. After 30 it 
falls then rises again among 
those over 50. 

“The Orthodox priests and the 
pastors of the Protestant churches,” 
continues the Catholic journal, “re- 
ceive good salaries. many of them 
have private cars to drive and they 
have social insurance with benefits 
from both the state and their church 
organizations.” The report states 
that the Communist party no long- 
er hampers the running of the 
churches and in each new town or 
village constructed in Russia’s ex- 
panding industrial society, a church 
is built at once, a highly significant 
fact in view of the 40 years which 
the Communist party spent in a 


* reports the Catholic observer. “The presence of the 


sworn effort to destroy the church 
and erase religion in Soviet life. 

“While paper is severely rationed 
for all publications, the church is 
free in what it wishes to publish. 
Priests and pastors realize that per- 
secution may some day return. But 
with the Communist party striving 
to increase industrial production and 
to lift the standard of living, the 
party has found it necessary to win 
the cooperation and goodwill of the 
people. But the party still is com- 
mitted to the dialectic of Marxist 
materialism; when the party aims 
have been more solidly achieved, a 
return of persecution may arise out 
of the party’s continued dedication 
to dialectic materialism. When lead- 
ing clergymen were asked what 
would happen if persecution re- 
turns, they answer simply, ‘The 
church would suffer — and continue 
to grow.’ concludes the Roman 
Catholic writer. 


X-Ray and Foreeast 


NINETY PER CENT ARE HONEST, estimates the SEC, but 
there are known irregularities existing in the other ten per cent of the in- 
vestment firms which can do great harm to the investment business in gen- 
eral. And some practices persisting among the honest majority are unfair to 
the small shareholder. For instance, one practice which the SEC has found 
among some of the most widely publicized mutual companies is to boost 
sales by enticing an investor to buy shares immediately before a dividend is 
declared by giving him the impression that he will promptly receive a gen- 
erous return on his investment. But such a dividend is actually involved in 
the purchase price as every experienced investor realizes. The investor who 
falls for this not only pays for the extra dividend but has to pay income or 
capital gains tax on it. Also, the SEC reports that many of the largest 
mutual trusts are guilty of deception in claiming that they save the invest- 
ment brokerage fees by doing their own selective buying, when the fact is 
that most funds trade their portfclio of securities through brokers just as 
any individual investor does. The SEC now requires the funds to disclose 
this practice in their prospectuses. Some funds deliberately pursue a policy 
of rapidly turning over their portfolios, although the fast turn-overs are 
costly since commissions must be paid on every sale and purchase. And 
SEC inspectors reveal that all too frequently the trading is done by a brok- 
er who just happens to be a director of the mutual fund and thus uses the 
funds entrusted to him to increase his own trading business. (See financial 
pages of the N. Y. Herald Tribune, Mar. 9, and the Washington Post, 
Mar. 16.) Despite these abuses, the long inflation years have enabled the 
mutual funds to pay sufficient dividends to their stockholders to keep them 
content. But what if we are to have a falling market, with only limited 
growth? Do the trust officials still skim off the cream as the small investor 
finds less milk in his bottle? 


(continued) 


For the long pull, many who prefer to be relieved of the problems 
of investing will still choose to trust their savings to mutual funds, most of 
which are safe and all of which must eventually come under adequate regu- 
lation. Other small investors will increasingly heed the advice of economists 
who are now emphasizing that each person should learn more about 
selecting his own investments and depend less on “getting rich by leaving 
it to others.” Investing in the stock market can be done intelligently by 
anyone willing to study the market and the various companies in whose 
stocks he is interested; the same is true of real estate investments. For the 
small investor, who hasn't the time or opportunity to follow the intricacies 
of the stock market, real estate is always recommended by economists as 
a preferred form of investment; it is close to home. easy to watch and while 
its chances of growth in value are just as good as industrial stocks, there is 
less likelihood of a disastrous downward plunge in real value. 


In a future issue we will report the factors involved in the competitive rivalry between 
mutual fund and insurance interests. This struggle is heightened as mutual fund concerns now 
begin to edge into the insurance field in states where this is permissable. 


THERE IS MUCH DECEPTION in claims about the general pub- 
lic’s participation in the nation’s corporate wealth. Headlines often speak 
about “millions of Americans who now own shares in U. S. industry.” We 
agree that the more widely corporate wealth is shared, the stronger our 
economy and our democracy becomes. But Dr. R. J. Lampman, economist 
of University of Wisconsin, has recently published a study which shows 
that the top one per cent of our citizens own nearly a third of all the nation’s 
wealth, and that this concentration of wealth, after declining for many 
years (between 1929 and 1949), has increased subsiantially in recent years. 
Moreover, while the top one per cent own one-third of the nation’s wealth. 
nearly one-third of all American families (at the other end of the scale) own 
just one per cent of the country’s wealth. At the next level, twenty-three 
per cent of our families own about five per cent of the nation’s capital. In 
other words, while one per cent own one-third of our wealth, about sixty 
per cent Own only six per cent. 


The upper one per cent own 38 per cent of all Government bonds, 
over 88 per cent of all corporate bonds, 82 per cent of all corporate stocks! 
The ownership and control of America’s productive wealth is still very 
much in the hands of the few, despite corporation advertising to the con- 
trary. This will become a critical issue when the Marxist economic system 
begins to challenge our standard of living, or when we are threatened by a 
recession while Communist production continues to grow. The instinctive 
feeling among top businessmen, that wider ownership sharing is our 
greatest safeguard against the Communist economic threat, is the right sen- 
timent. but many of these same corporation leaders oppose systems of 
profit-sharing, multiple ownership and management, etc., as “socialistic”! 

Lampman published his findings in the professional economic journal Review of Econom- 


ics and Statistics; his research was based on estate filings for tax purposes reported to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. 








